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MATTER IN ANCIENT AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY 

EVERY age has its special disabilities in the use of that 
thought we call philosophical, which should mean thought 
which is both abstract and exact. The Greeks, we easily recog- 
nize to-day, were continually hampered by their want of linguistic 
knowledge, by that total inexperience in philology which made 
them liable to confound words with things and to create entities 
out of names. It is far harder for us to detect the disabilities 
under which we labor, though these are in fact no less than 
have impeded thought in any past age. Briefly stated, they 
are the outcome of our incapacity, — a mere incapacity in gen- 
eral for all who are accustomed to naturalistic modes of thought ; 
for more abstract thinkers an extreme difficulty, — in distinguish- 
ing between the logical ' first,' the a priori in reason, and the a 
priori in time. Such incapacity or extreme difficulty is an inev- 
itable result of our familiarity with scientific cause and effect, — 
for that is but sequence in time, — and of the preoccupation of 
our minds by the idea of evolution. 

It is the purpose of the present essay to try to correct or even 
momentarily to reverse that attitude of mind in respect, chiefly, 
of one special notion in philosophy, the notion of 'matter.' We 
shall, I hope, see, or see some reason to believe, that our present 
ingrained and almost ineradicable notion of matter is a side prod- 
uct of this special predisposition in us to set the a priori of time 
before the a priori of reason. For the moment, the first thing 
for us to realize is how deeply ingrained in us is our idea of 
matter, as of some brute primordial substance anterior to all that 
has come into existence ' out of it,' as we say. Logical caution may 
indeed substitute for this notion the formula ' permanent possi- 
bility of sensation ' ; an idealistic philosophy may teach us in the 
end that matter as we conceived of it has no existence. Neither 
of these afterthoughts would reverse the instinctive response of 
our minds to the word ' matter,' the instinctive image, so to call it, 
which the word ' matter ' would evoke, of that brute primordial 
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existence. Nor again would our thought be sensibly affected by 
the mere notional recognition that in its etymological origin 
' matter ' was not that, — that it was in fact ' material ' (as we say 
' building-material '), derived from the scholastic materia, which, 
again, is the translation of the Aristotelean uty. We know ' no- 
tionally' that the significance of ulfj, first ' wood,' then ' material ' 
in the more practical sense, was by Aristotle extended to include 
the ' material ' of all things. When used in that sense, we trans- 
late ukfj ' matter,' and it becomes next to impossible for us, with 
our ingrained notions, to follow the discussion in Aristotle's Meta- 
physics of the relation of ' form ' to ' matter,' and of both to ' being ' 
or ' substance,' without the modern idea of matter at every moment 
usurping the chief place in our thoughts. Merely to argue 
against this idea ' notionally ' would be of no avail. Merely to 
say that ' matter ' is not the true equivalent of uty, nor ' form ' nor 
' species ' of etSos, — all this would bring us only to an accept- 
ance of the fact that the complete thought of a Greek philosopher, 
the complete thought of Aristotle, say, was unattainable by us. 

But by the following demonstration I believe we may arrive at 
the state of mind requisite for appreciating the mental attitude 
of an Aristotle (his more especially) vis-a-vis with notions that 
we translate by ' form ' and ' matter ' ; that we may attain, if but 
for a moment, something of the ingrained and instinctive habit 
which would mould his concept as much as ours is moulded by 
our habits of mind. And if it be said that plenty of passages 
may be cited from the Metaphysics not consistent with the view 
of ' form ' and ' matter ' we shall thus attain to, I acknowledge 
that also ; for no one affects to find in the Metaphysics of Aris- 
totle (nor for that matter in the Dialectic of Plato) a complete 
and ordered cosmological conception. 

My object is not, in fact, to establish the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the eldos any more than the Platonic doctrine of the ' idea ' 
(idea), 1 but only to show that, before we can achieve so much as a 
glimpse of either, we must cast off the primal disability which 
springs from our confusion between the logical and the temporal 

1 Aristotle does not, in fact, make a distinct demarcation, in his uses of eUog and 
Idea, between his own doctrines and those of Plato, though he is forever combatting 
the latter. This is one among the thousand sources of confusion in the Metaphysics. 
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' first' Only by this preliminary can we so much as begin to 
understand either Plato or Aristotle when they deal with ' matter ' 
and ' form ' or ' idea.' 

A man is out in the fields of a morning in spring. About him 
is a manifold of sights and sounds. A budding hedge here upon 
his left, and a little way down it an elm tree draped by a thin veil 
of green ; a copse of beeches, dark still in the mass, upon his 
right hand ; a grass meadow, beginning to put on its spring bright- 
ness, dotted with daisies and dandelions, rises before him to meet 
the opal sky; sheep are bleating upon one side, calling their lambs ; 
and from the ploughed field upon the other a lark has just risen, 
and ascends by jerks, now just above the hedge, then ten yards 
higher, till in a no-time he has got into the sky ; the cawing of 
rooks, the crowing of cocks are in the air, and the rumbling of a 
wain upon an invisible road ; now and again the gentle sound of the 
wind moves over the grass. These things are the reality of the 
world round about our pedestrian ; and, except to a philosophy 
that would persuade us we are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
in which case there is no reality anywhere, nothing could be more 
real than this ' manifold.' If, however, we only went on from 
one such reality, from one such manifold, to another, I know not 
how we might distinguish ourselves from the scene about us ; 
our world would be a succession of experiences, a succession of 
such complexities, and it would be no more. But we have not 
alone the succession of ' manifolds ' or ' complexes.' We have the 
memory of those which have gone by ; and we know ourselves 
in that we know both and know them different. 

This is a statement not of a theory but of a fact ; but of a fact 
which, though sometimes formally recognized, is almost always 
intrinsically disregarded even by the more metaphysical, the less 
' naturalistic ' philosophy of our day ; by the more naturalistic it 
lies almost outside of recognition. And yet the knowledge here 
described is the true logical antecedent to all other knowledge. 
Its priority has naught to do with the processes in time through 
which the manifold has been reached, nothing to do with the ideas 
which a child may have of the world, nor with the capacities for 
knowledge which that child may have gained from inheritance. 
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Enquiry into any of these matters is only possible on the assump- 
tion that we are reasonable beings, or (if you choose to put it 
otherwise) on the assumption of the validity of that process we 
call reason. The assumption of the reasoning or logical faculty 
is prior to all other assumptions whatsoever, and is only not 
formally made because it is always implicit. It follows, then, that 
the logical ' first ' must be taken for granted before we discuss any 
' first ' in time. It is, indeed, unfortunate to have to devote so much 
as a paragraph to this matter in a philosophical essay. But the op- 
posite idea, that there is something more reasonable than reason 
because it is in time anterior to reason, this also is nowadays 
implicit in all philosophy of the scientific or naturalistic school 
(Mill, Bain, Comte, Spencer), not less implicit in three fourths of 
all that is written on psychology, and has of late (in ' prag- 
matism,' as it seems to me) invaded the inner courts of philosophy. 

We have at present used the word ' manifold ' (Kant's word) 
or ' complex ' to express the logical first of experience, and we 
have spoken of it as brought back by the ' memory.' But it 
belongs to the thesis of this paper that neither word is a correct 
one. The very fact that our complex is the beginning of experi- 
ence disallows (in strict logic) the use of the word ' complex.' 
It is, if the logical first, the essential reality, — essential reality of 
experience, that is to say; whereas the words 'complex' and 
' manifold ' imply that some earlier experiences have been added 
together to make this one. 

To put it in another way, each so-called ' complex' is not really 
made up by adding an elm to the ground, a lark to the sky, and 
so on, till the scene be complete. The scene is there : we never 
knew the elm growing on no ground, nor the lark flying in no 
air. We do not get the manifold by composition ; we get the ele- 
ments of it by analysis and abstraction. 

This is a matter of capital importance to all our theory of 
knowledge. Not to accept it is to remain chained forever to the 
confusion between the reasonable and the temporal a priori, the 
dominant error of our age. And I do not think that the same 
theory is adequately presented to the reason by such a phrase as 
' we know all things in relation.' So time will not be lost if we 
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spend some little pains in enforcing the matter. It is a point not 
insisted on by Kant ; and it is diametrically opposed to the tenets 
of the older English philosophical school, the school of Locke and 
his followers, who amused themselves by discussing how we had 
constructed our ideas of solidity, of matter, nay, even of space ; 
whether by touch and the muscular movements of the hand chiefly, 
or by the eye chiefly, and so on. Yet it is evident upon reflection 
that the parts of each manifold have no real existence as such. 
No man ever saw a lark in abstracto singing in no sky, an elm 
growing from no special ground. So with all the elements of 
our scene. One can imagine an Olympian capable of simply but 
rightly knowing such ' manifolds ' one by one, penetrating by 
direct knowledge (we may call it ' intuition ' for the nonce, till, 
that is, we have time to see that such knowledge is not intuitive) 
into the nature of the lark that was singing, the elm that was 
growing, the wind that was whispering over the grass ; and yet 
knowing them all in their relations as they really were, in mani- 
fold after manifold. One can imagine this, because our limitation 
to the so-called elements of the scene (which for us are so) is 
essentially a matter of language, not a primary logical necessity. 
For, — and hereby we best realize the fundamental simplicity 
of our complex, — each so-called element of the scene before 
our pedestrian, the lark, the elm, the hedge, each sheep, each 
lamb, this too is a manifold, this too is a donne of some mental 
power which I have not yet sought to specify. This too can be 
analyzed by thought into its elements, as the trunk, the branches, 
the twigs, the leaves of the elm ; and these last again into their 
chemical constituents, the chlorophyl, the nitrogen, or what not. 
Yet no one is ready to maintain that the elm was composed of 
these elements ; that the trunk, the branches, the twigs, the 
leaves must be first in knowledge before the elm could be known. 
Nor can anyone pretend that a man might not thoroughly know 
his horse and yet never have analyzed that horse into barrel, 
shoulders, pasterns, withers, and so forth. 1 

•The color of the horse, bay, brown, or gray, would come under the head of the 
' accidental ' in Aristotelian philosophy, in the same way that a man being ' white' or 
' cultivated ' ( aovamdg ) does. But, of course, if every horse were of the same color, that 
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This manifold, or, as I would rather call it, this simplex-com- 
plex, is the true beginning of knowledge, the logical first of all 
experience, and, as such, the essential ' substance.' The elm (to 
choose one simplex-complex) is known to us as an elm and not 
as a collection of twigs, branches, leaves, and so forth, still less as 
embodied nitrogen, chlorophyl, and whatever else its chemical 
constituents may be. It is only because we have fallen out with 
pure reason, — through habits of mind generated by physical sci- 
ence, — that we feel any difficulty in admitting this ; that our 
minds in spite of ourselves, like bent springs, rebound even from 
demonstration, back to the idea of a brute primordial ' matter ' 
which is ' anterior ' to the elm of our experience, and which, as 
we try to determine its nature, dissolves beneath our grasp, first 
into molecules, next into ions or mere centers of force, of motion 
robbed of ' matter.' There would, I maintain (and the essential 
reason for this will appear presently), be no difficulty for a Greek 
in realizing that the simplex-complex of the elm was the total 
elm, the real elm, or, in other words, the being or substance 
(olxria) of the elm. But this simplex-complex is also the form 
(ddoz) of the elm. And this identification of form and substance 
is the essential doctrine of Aristotle : the doctrine that the form 
of each individual object (which scholastic philosophy has con- 
fused for us by its Latin translation ' species ') is its essence, 
substance, ouaia, — or what you will. 1 Meantime the 'matter' or 

color, too, would be a part of the idea or eMoc of the horse. This seems an incon- 
sistency, but is not so, as we see if we fix our minds on the notion (so elusive to our 
thought) of the priority and essentiality of the simplex-complex. It is true enough, 
however, that Aristotle' s grasp on this ' substance ' is also infirm ; but from a different 
cause. He cannot clearly distinguish between a 'thing' and its 'definition.' (Cf. 
Metaphysics, Z, 6, end.) It will be understood that the demonstration I have given 
is meant to help us to assimilate a Greek's (or Aristotle's) ' habit of thought' in re- 
gard to matter, not to justify his metaphysic. I take this opportunity of noting that 
what we have called the a priori of time very often corresponds to the nivrjai^ of 
Aristotle (cf. E, I, where, with that change, the relation of science to metaphysics 
[first philosophy] is expressed almost in terms of the logical and the temporal 
a priori.) Time is with Aristotle a mode of motion (A, 6, beg.). 

1 Cf. Arist. , Metaphysics, Z, 15, beg. I do not pretend that Aristotle is consistent in 
his presentation either of the ' substance,' of the ' form,' or of ' matter.' Sometimes 
the ovaia is spoken of as identical with the eidoc (cf. Z, 7 : eldoc <5e Asyu to t'l i/v 
elviu kmoTov kxu Tijv npkrriv ovaiav ; and later : Aeya ds ovaiav avev vaij<; to t'i rjv e'tvai), 
sometimes as proceeding from the union of form and matter (to sk to'utuv, Z, 10, 
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' material ' of that simplex-complex becomes analogous to a 
quality or 'accident,' inherent in the thing itself, which can by- 
analysis be abstracted. So much parenthetically. Let us now 
return to consider this ' being,' this simplex-complex in itself. 

Knowledge of the simplex-complex, as distinguished from mere 
perception of it, — knowledge of the whole scene or of some 
lesser simplex-complex, as the elm, — implies comparison of vari- 
ous simplex-complexes. We commonly say that those which 
are not present are brought back by the ' memory.' It is a part 
of my contention that the word is inaccurate. Memory alone 
could never do more than give us again the individual experi- 
ences which, as we commonly express it, go to make up each 
simplex-complex, — the whispering sound of the wind in the 
scene we imagined, the song of the lark, the colors which 
come before our eyes. That which reproduces the simplex- 
complex as such can only be rightly called ' imagination,' a word 
which in this use of it very exactly corresponds to its etymolog- 
ical significance ; and with philosophical terms that merit is not 
so common. So that imagination, instead of being an out-of-the- 
way and (by the vulgar reckoning) mostly useless faculty, and one 
peculiar to a special type of individual, is the logical accompani- 
ment of all knowledge, of all possible comparison between com- 
plex and complex, lacking which ' things ' would cease to exist 
for us, and our world would fall into a chaos of mere sensations. 
Yet is this embryonic imagination (so universal a faculty in man 
that it is employed without specific recognition) ejusdem generis 
with the imagination of the poet, the painter, the composer, etc. 

We can, it was said, conceive an Olympian capable of simply 
yet rightly knowing even the greater manifolds one by one. 
But even we have in certain fields of experience examples of 
what such Olympian knowledge might be. Take for illustration 
the attitude of the impressionist painter towards his landscape. 
Whistler, in his Gentle Art, complains of that class of persons 

[ io 35])- And that last notion is clearly illogical. In fact, in interpreting Aristotle, 
we have to make allowance for three different objects of his discourse and three 
different states of mind in the speaker. Sometimes (and most in Z and H) he is 
directly concerned to discover what is substance and being ; again, he is merely com- 
batting the Platonic theories ; lastly (in A) he is concerned with spiritual notions 
practically the same as Plato's. 
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whose only interest is to know whether that object at the water- 
side is a boat or not ; this matter settled, they are satisfied. What 
the boat really looked like to them at the moment given, or any 
moment, they know not and do not care to know. The conven- 
tional landscape-painter allows for this curiosity in his public ; 
he paints his objects considered as objects (elements), not the 
simplex-manifold as it really is. And the Pre-Raphaelites, misled 
unconsciously by science and the deceits of language and a false 
standard of ' veracity,' considered the lesser manifolds as if they 
too were constructed of elements, and thought, for example, that 
by painting a multiplicity of twigs and leaves they were painting 
a tree. 1 

The impressionist painter of the more pronounced type moves 
on from simplex-manifold to simplex-manifold in the same 
scene, as the hours, almost as the minutes, go by. To Claude 
Monet the same scene is not the same scene at twelve o'clock 
and at three. I am not arguing in favor of this view of art 
as against others, but using it as an illustration, as a possible 
view. For, indeed, it is no small wonder that, in these days of 
knowledge by analysis and abstraction, impressionist art should 
have arisen to remind the world that after all each manifold is 
really a unity. 

I have selected one form of plastic art for illustration, be- 
cause the achievements of the plastic arts are obvious and easily 
understood. It is true, however, that every branch of art deals 
with ' manifolds ' ; ' things in their relations ' is not in strict- 
ness the phrase we should use, because ' things ' are more or less 
arbitrary abstractions made by language ; and language, taken 
generally, answers to the needs of the common-sense or scien- 
tific side of the intellect rather than the imaginative and artistic 
side. Artistic knowledge, then, — I prefer this term to the more 
usual one, 'aesthetic' 2 knowledge, — is distinguished fromscien- 

1 Cf. Arist., Metaphysics, Z, IO. This chapter is very illuminating and quite ger- 
mane to our subject, if only we allow for the constant source of confusion of thought 
with the ancients of which we spoke at the outset. 

2 The modern use of the word ' aesthetic ' must to anyone acquainted with Greek 
philosophy seem barbarous and unnatural. A<a%uc is for Greek philosophy almost 
the same as ' perception' for Kantian philosophy. Aiaft/rwcdf corresponds very nearly 
to our words ' perceptual ' and ' materialistic. ' 
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tific knowledge in being knowledge of manifolds as such, the 
other being knowledge of more or less arbitrary abstractions 
from the manifolds. 

For now suppose our man in the fields had been hurrying 
to keep an appointment in a neighboring town, unconscious 
whether he were treading on grass or the highroad. Then the 
manifold would shrink for him to the likeness of a mathematical 
line, the shortest distance between two points. Or let him be 
measuring the surface of the ground, and indifferent, therefore, 
whether it be grass or barren heath or sand ; then the manifold 
will become a geometrical surface for him, as nearly as may be. 
Or let him be a poor man mushroom-gathering ; and let the scene 
shrink for him to the number of white knobs he counts as he puts 
them in his wallet. Now the scene has become arithmetical, a 
succession of unities. Out of such utilities as these, Science has 
had its rise. Scientific knowledge proceeds by analysis and ab- 
straction. Out of the scene it takes the tree, out of the tree it 
abstracts the constituent parts, out of the constituent parts it ab- 
stracts the chemical elements. But none of the constituent parts 
has real existence ; not the tree in abstracto, nor a leaf in abstracto, 
nor nitrogen in abstracto. You may, indeed, be shown nitrogen 
by itself in a flask, as you may be shown a stuffed lark in a 
museum. But neither the one nor the other is, properly speaking, 
a reality ; each is an abstract idea, made after a certain fashion vis- 
ible or sensible. In such instances as these, however, we are 
still dealing with a kind of reality. Very soon, in scientific knowl- 
edge, we get quite away from the sphere of reality, as in the case 
of numbers, of arithmetic. For to arithmetic not only are seven 
nuts the same as seven apples, but the same as the seven planets 
themselves. And this instance must be kept in mind to recall to 
us how far, in scientific or notional knowledge, we may leave the 
realm of reality behind. 

Nothing is more true than that science is organized common- 
sense. What is not true is that common-sense gives ' knowledge ' 
in the philosophical signification of that word. For common- 
sense, like science, looks upon things, — simplex-complexes of 
every kind, — not as they are, but in some aspect: sub specie util- 
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itatis, in the case of common sense ; in the case of what we now 
recognize as science, under the head of a particular kind of rea- 
soning, of which more later. The utilitarian point of view of 
common sense would, I believe, be very interestingly illustrated 
by the history of common nouns, if anyone chose to investigate 
the matter. For it would be seen in how many cases the 
etymology of a noun or name shows that the thing designated 
had been first named altogether from its uses. I will take but 
one example, our word ' tree ' or the Greek dpu/;. The former is 
from the same root as ' tear,' and the latter from its analogue 
dspco, 'to flay,' probably because the barks of trees were 
much used by primitive man for coverings, and perhaps for 
clothing. But we are not to suppose that, when our remote 
forefathers were flaying an animal, they thought they were 
stripping a tree, or vice versa. What, then, stood in the way 
of the confusion ? Imagination, which brought back the simplex- 
complex of the tree, or the animal, to contrast with the immedi- 
ate experience ; though common sense did not, for its purposes, 
make distinction between the stripped tree and the stripped 
animal. And evidently the faculty which brought back the 
whole was precisely the same faculty as that which is used in the 
plastic arts, though in a simpler guise. It is, indeed, essentially 
the artistic or, one may say, creative faculty. 

We are now in a position to understand why a view of ' form,' 
the manifold, and of ' matter,' the material part of these realities 
of knowledge, quite different from ours, was natural to the Greeks, 
however hard for us. It was because science (physical science), 
which with them was but in the embryo, with us is full-grown ; 
while art, which with us is a sort of hors d'ceuvre in life, with 
them was the essential of life. Aristotle was by nature a man 
of science (what is commonly distinguished as an ' exact thinker ') 
far more than an artist. And yet one cannot read any part of 
Aristotle, even the Physics, without seeing how naturally illustra- 
tions from art, e. g., from statuary, spring to his lips. When, in 
the Metaphysics, he is laying down his doctrine of form and sub- 
stance, he makes his case much more difficult to our minds by 
the use of examples taken from art. One example of the ' form ' 
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and its ' material ' is that of the statue and the bronze whereof 
the statue is made ; another, of a ring of bronze and the bronze 
in the ring. Now it is, I hold, true, that the statue or the ring is 
logically anterior to the bronze in the statue or in the ring ; but here 
the contrast between the a priori in reason and the a priori in 
time is brought before us too sharply for modern comprehension. 
It is far easier to see that the elm, as we know it, is the ' substance ' 
of the elm, and not the materials into which we may subsequently 
analyze it, than that the completed statue is the substance of the 
statue, not the bronze of which the statue is made. 1 

By the train of reasoning which we have adopted we may see, 
I think, at least that Aristotle's general idea of form and matter 
is a possible view. We may, I think, by the same means come to 
see that his polemic against his master and against the theory of 
' ideas ' is somewhat different from what it appears to us ; that 
Plato's ' ideas ' are, in fact, much more matter of experience than 
they seem to our criticism. We think of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas as merely a theory of another world, where all is perfect 
which is imperfect here ; in a word, we think of it altogether as 
a moral or mystical doctrine, but one which has no foundation in 
ordinary experience. The doctrine of ' ideas ' is essentially a 
theory of what I have called Olympian knowledge of the sim- 
plex-complexes of experience. When we realize that the substance 
of knowledge is the thing we know, that there is no substance 
so substantial as the thing itself, the gift of our senses joined to 
imagination or artistic faculty, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
a higher or Olympian faculty for which each of the (for us) in- 
dividuals (individual things) would be as it were but aspects of 
some higher order of things, known (artistically and really) to 
a higher order of intelligence. These would be the genera of 
our species ; they would be the ideal elm, or ideal tree, and in 
sum all that constitutes Plato's world of ideas. 

Aristotle would have nothing to do with such. Is there (he 
would ask, and does in other words) both an ideal elm and an ideal 

1 But without doubt the most illuminating analogy which Aristotle chooses is that 
of the word and the letters which compose it. To us it seems more like an image than 
an example. Aristotle himself uses it in a hesitating way. But it does really very well 
express the essential truth, that combinations of matter are our work. 
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tree ? And this actual elm of our knowledge, — of which ideal is 
it the aspect for us ? Is there an ideal Socrates and also an ideal 
man ? And from which is the Socrates we know derived ? Such is 
the question which Aristotle asks a hundred times, in a hundred 
different ways. 

It may be doubted if Aristotle's criticisms are always fair. But 
that matter does not concern the subject of this essay. Before we 
could establish the claim of either philosopher, before we could 
show that either Aristotle's or Plato's view of matter, and of the 
simplex-complex or 'form,' was in itself a just one, and juster 
than ours, we should need to enter upon another and difficult 
chain of argument, to attack a quite new problem. We should 
have to establish, if possible, that in the arts, as in the sciences, 
reason is used ; for there can be no true knowledge without reason. 
And if artistic knowledge were, as it is commonly called, ' intui- 
tive,' it could not be the subject-matter of philosophy. Secondly, 
we should have to establish that artistic reasoning, reasoning where 
the imagination is used and recognized while used, is on the whole 
juster than scientific reasoning, because it deals with realities ; 
science, with ' notions ' only. This line of argument would re- 
quire us to begin with a distinction, which hitherto hardly any 
thinkers have made, between reason and demonstration. I believe 
that all this might be done, that all these propositions might be 
established ; that it might be shown that the essential character- 
istic of scientific reason is not that it is a better kind of reason 
than any other, — for as there is no alternative between true and 
false, 1 so there is but one kind of reason, — but that it is a more 
demonstrable kind than any other ; and that the reference is trans- 
ferred from the intrinsic truth of its conclusions to the number of 
people who can be convinced of such truth, — obviously an irrele- 
vant issue. But such a train of argument would occupy far too 
much space to be undertaken here. 

C. F. Keary. 
London. 

1 The principle of the excluded middle, so often forgotten in the ' suggestive ' 
writing of our day. 



